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ABSTRACT 

Several authors describe group counse.ling programs 
provided by a university counseling center to meet student needs for 
developing interpersonal communication skills and self-assertion 
behavior. In response to these needs^ the counseling center provided 
personal growth groups^ a proactive black groupir a women's group^ a 
marriage growth group^ and a leadership training workshop. In an 
evaluation of nonassertive students' reactions to an assertive 
training program^ the authors used video feedback and the College 
Self Expression Scale to conclude that nonassertive students who have 
not sought counseling and who expressed no need for behavior change 
reacted favorably to an assertive training outreach program. The 
report concludes with a study on group treatment of test anxiety in 
college students by paraprofessionals. (Author/LAA) 
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James F. Carruth, Ph.t). 
Clinical Psychologist 
West Virginia University 

PROACTIVE GROUPS 
INTRODUCTION 

Our group prograia like those of other Counseling Centers has been a partial 
response to demand for greater accessability of counseling services than traditional 
one to one counseling. However, we have also defined some particular developmental 
goals for our student population which center around the characteristics of student 
growth in general and our community and its sub groups specifically. In general, 
students at West Virginia University appear to need additional experience in de- 
veloping appropriate interpersonal communication skills and appropriate self-assertio' 
behaviors to add into their developing sense of competence and personal identity. 
Since some students may under-estimate their general competence if they feel 
inadequate in social situations which call for statement of needs, feelings, and 
negotiation, anything we could do to develop these skills would have some preventive 
and developmental effects. Our group program has consisted of advertising a niamber 
of groups designed to reach the spectrum of developr;iental tasks of college students 
and implementing those which attracted sufficient 7response. The general purpose 
is to eHie- ours elves with students* developing sense of autonomy rather than focus 
on their self-dor.bts . 

The following papers give the highlights of some of our experiences and 
reflect the diversity of needs we have approached to date. Our group program 
changes with deiiand and student concerns within our general developmental frame- 
work. For example, we are not presently offering leadership or study skills groups 
and are preparing to offer a group for unmarried couples to see what the response 
will be to problems of male-female relationships. 

Of course, we have also found that some groups "don*t go". We have tried to 
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evaluate some of the reasons. With some tjrpes of groups, experimental data has 
been collected prior to clinical or service implementation so we would have some 
basis for doing them effectively. The Self-asserc:.on Training Groups and Test- 
anxiety Groups are examples of this approach. 

In summary, ^d.thin general objectives our total group program attempts to 
stay flexible » relevant, and to be a result of a two vay interaction between 
student needs and staff goals and competence. We hope we are teaching skills and 
providing experiences which positively affirm self-worth and enable students to 
cope more effectively with the personal challenges of a college campus. 
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I. Claude Southerly, M.A. 
Clinical Psychologist 
West Virginia University 

PERSONAL GROOTH GROUPS AS OUTREACH ON A UNIVERSITY CAT-^US 
The West Virginia University Counseling Service is basically charged with 
providing vocational and personal counseling to students , faculty and staff within 
the university community and, ir^ general, \Tith assisting, in any way possible, in 
facilitating the learning experience of all concerned. In attempting to fulfill 
this role we are constantly seeking to ascertain any gaps in service to the 
university community where we might be able to serve a useful function* 

Historically our service has been oriented toward tradition coxmseling methods 
focused on the individual student-client. This, in addition to a heavy time com- 
mitment to individual counseling for vocational and personal-social problems and to 
problems of logistics mediated against the development of a group program. How- 
ever, there were a number, of viable issues which led to our surmounting these 
formidable deterrents and launching our group program. Foremost among these con- 
siderations was our realization that many of our student-clients were struggling 
with developmental issues e.g. independency-dependency, developing mature sexuality, 
rather than pathological ones. It requires only a very small speculative leap to 
assume that many other students experienced these same difficulties but had not 
defined themselves as in need of counseling services. Thus these speculations of 
much student interest together with the r!;eitpeist for encounter or growth grouT3S 
prevalent at the time launched us on the outreach programs being presented here 

T-t imxe-t i^/:^ I'omr-Tni.^rod -uiictt laoct of U55 Were neonates in the area of personal- 
growth groups and hence probably found out the hard way what many of our colleagues, 
with greater expertise in encounter group work^ already knew. Initially we needed 
to raalce known to the university community the availability of these groups. In 
order to accomplish this objective we placed an advertisement in the school newspaper 
and circulated a one page description of the personal grovrth group program among 
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the student body. In addition we obtained referrals from counselors who, in the 
process of the counseling interview, had determined that the referred student was 
an appropriate candidate for a non-patholo^jjr oriented group. 

A contract was developed which all recruited students were required to read 
and sign prior to the onset of group sessions. This contract stressed the desirabilit 
of expression of feelings in the immediate group situation, of evaluative feedback 
and confrontation and, in general, a comnitment to the emotional gro^rth of each 
member^ 

Yet another problem related to the implementation of these groups was the 
question of who would conduct them? i.e. a single facilitator or co- facilitators , 
central staff members working together or with a graduate assistant (some of 
whom had more experience and knowledge of personal growth groups then did the 
central staff members). This issue was left to individual facilitator preference 
with the result being that most staff members chose to function ^n.th a co-facilitator. 

Finally it was decided to operate the ei^t f^roup sessions in rather struc- 
tured fashion with specific exercises for each session. In addition time was 
allowed during each meeting for iinstructured interaction. A marathon group session 
was made a part of the group sessions and became the sixth or seventh of the eight 
sessions. 

Our first experience with personal rrrowth groups led to some modification in 
our program. We learned that the positioning of the marathon session at near the 
end of the eight sessions had a disadvantage in that it allowed little time for 
proooRRTTifr of material left over from the marathon session. In subsequent groups 
the maratlion was heTri after approxiTnately three sessions and we felt that this 
placement tended to contribute to the ongoing group process by enhancing group 
ccheaiveness . -Further we later utilized less structure in our groups, perhaps 
partially because the facilitators became more comfortable in these sessions and 
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partially due to feedback from group members. Following our initial group 
experiences we became aware that we had made no provision in our contract for the 
orderly exit of a group mer^ber who proved unsuitable for gro-^rth group. Fortunately 
on only one occasion did this situation occur. Later the contract was altered to 
include a provision for such an occurance. 

The witer has presented no research data to support our belief that personal 
growth groups are a useful, integral part of our counseling efforts. "I^is is 
because we had little success with research efforts in this area. One notable 
example occurred when, with data obtained fron some of our groups, the computer 
kept blowing a fuse and the computer people finally asked us to stop trying to 
run that program! Our best evidence for the value of our personal growth groups 
comes from infomal feedback in that many students who had been members of our 
groups expressed a desire to enter subsequent groups and/or recommended this ex- 
perience to their friends. It appeared that many members made good progress in 
development of skills in interpersonal relations. 

As we have gone along this, for us, uncharted path some of our staff members 
have developed more specialized groups. Some of their experiences irlth these 
groups are being presented durin/n; this meeting. Our earlier experiences with the 
personal groirbh groups perhaps served as a springboard for these groups. We have 
continued personal groirbh groups as a part of our Service activities and recently 
have provided this experience for many students enrolled in the Personal and Social 
Adjustm.ent course of the University's Psychology Department. This development is 
qiin ho "in koopi n^; ytXth, '^np ou-r "rnvorite thcjricc ''Take a course in yourself'. 



William A. Green, A.C.S.W. 
Counselor 

West Virginia University 

PROACTIVE BLACK GROUP 

The Black Group was a unique and different group to the student counseling 
service. The group life was short lived and specific problem focused. (Problems 
that seemed to be revel ant to blacks c ly,) 

In the normal course of counseling I had seen several male black students who 
seemed to be experiencing some especially difficult problems with the black females 
on campus. It appears that publicly the black males were made the focal point of 
ridicule by the females. They were being subject to some vocal put down measures' 
by the bleck females, as well as the black females being reluctant to date the 
black males. To say the least, the realtionship between some of the black men and 
black women was definitely one of the stress. The Black males, in addition to nor- 
mal adjustment problems on this campus seemed to be dealing with a new and diff- 
twist in a threatened self image as imposed upon them by the black women specific- 
ally as reiated to their black identity. 

The black student population at West Virginia University is extremely small. 
According to the Black Student Advisor's office for the academic year 1970-71 there 
were approximately 150 Black students - less than 45^ beinci females, (for the 
academic year 1971-72, approximately 200 black students were enrolled, again the 
same percentage for the Black females*) 

According to the Black students I had talked with, the black females seemed 
rather resentful, angry, and quite hostile to the Black males, as most of the 
b lack males were dating white females. As indicated this led to public and open 
ridicule of some of the Black Males with name calling and some social ostracism 
within the University Black Student Coummunity. 

After several attempts; some of the male students were able to get a small 
gooup together 'to meet at the counseling center. The reluctance among the Black 




>"its seemed to be around. Some Global Concerns: 



1. They felt they did not have a problem that needed specific handling. 

2. They were somewhat suspicious and guarded about the counseling service, 
feeling that no-one would address themselves to or understand and relate 
to them and their problems. 

3. Several attempts ^f forming a group had been tried unsuccessfully in the 
campus Black Student Organization to deal with Black identity issues and 
adjustment problems of Black students on a predominately white campus 
which had turned the students off (Black Students) to the possible effec- 
tiveness of groups. 

4. The Black women in the Student Council Service group felt that they were 
being ''put down" as being "unreasonable" during the-r attendance in the 
B.U.O, group and that the predominately male led group would be and was 
againist them. 

The group met for four sessions. Once each week for approximately two hours 
but, due to the precailing atmosphere of guardedness, suspicion, and mistrust by 
the females, I took a low profile and attempted to keep the interactions on an 
exploratory level * 

The group initially consisted of twelve Black students four females who wera, 
upper division students, two were in their 2nd year. The males wons all freshmen. 
The group had their beginning session during the last week in October. 1 970, and 
continued into November, 1970. Initially the women clustered together and did not 
verbally interact with the total group. On my attempts to include them, vocal re- 
sponses would be ' I don^t have anything to say' or ' I just want to listen to what 
the guys are saying. or '• I don't wish to say anything . Tv/o males whom I had 
been seeing and who apparently felt conafortab le with me took the initiatvve during 
the 1st two sessions l^^^^atternpt i ng to identify the problem between the sexes. 
Their initiating comments. rangeT^^rough the commonality of their identity * by 
being Black brothers and sisters, bnd-that the sisters were unjustifiable in their 
behavior towards the Black males' . This led to the males blaming the females for 
being aloof, cold, and distant. They were preceived as being very demanding, and 
possessive, with some alluding to the seeking of permamency in the male • female 
relationship. The group had taken a polarized flavor. Finally, one of the more 
(jl'ly outspoken females ventilated some anger to the males addressing herself to 
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their • lack of respect around the females' and that the males expected the Black 
girls to behave witli them like the white females, that 'the males were like ani- 
mals, unsoph isticatad, and in general behaved like children with a new toy. The 
males only wanted dates with Black females when they could not get dates with the 
white girts. Both, males and females seemed to be dealing with mutual exclusion 
during the first session. In the second session a lot of Black rhetoric developed 
but with less exclusion taking place. In this session the females participated 
quite freely and in their own Individual styles expressed their resentment of most 
Black men. The males in the group resented this global imaging and began to deal 
with and accept individual differences. Most important they began to listen and 
give feedback to and about one another. 

The group at this point began to deteriorate in numbers. It seems that the 
females in the group participated quite intensely with the B.U.O. and was in high 
demand by the organization especially during the evening hours. It was at this 
time that several B.U.O. experiences and programs were being done by the organiz- 
ation and the female group members were needed to participate in some B.U.O. or-- 
ganizatlonal committments. All of the females in the group did contact me either 
directly or indirectly to let me know of tfieir attendance and activities in the 
B.U.O. programi ng. 

The males continued for two more sessions. The third session dealt primarily 
upon the 'absence of the females" and their understanding of the demands being 
placed upon females by the B.U.O. organization. They also felt that they all were 
amiable and had becjun to interact differently with each other in their normal 
everyday contacts. They verbalized that generally the women were more accepting 
of them as individuals and their dating partners. They also indicated that the 
women were less resentful and hostile towards them. 

The last session was spent with the males exploring and dealing with their 

perceptions of some elements of recisn and school adjustment problems. 
O 
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Summary: 

Major issues involved in the group was the polarization and stereotyped im- 
aging between the black males and black females. The females in the 2 sessions 
in which they attended seemed to view themselves in a one down position and that 
they were being rejected • They did not expect to be rejected by the black males, 
this was like adding insult to injury. The next issue was that there seemed to 
be no outlet where the black female could ventilate her feelings and expect to be 
understood. The males on the other hand seemed to have little or no sensitivities 
to the female's di lemna, but seemed to expect the females- to enjoy enjoin, and 
accept them in their * new found social freedom.' The males seemed to be more 
immersed in their quest towards black masculine identity, which meant to do their 
own thing with whomever they may select. Next major issue seemed to be the ten- 
dency towards exclusion by both males and females in terms of their stereotyped 
images, expectancies, dreams, and hopes in regards to a ,{nore positive inter- 
actfona I re lat fonsh ip . 
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Helen McLaughlin, M.A. 
Clinical Psychologist 
West Virginia University 

WOMEN *S GROUP 

In the spring of 1972, the West Virginia University Student Counseling Ser- 
vice offered an outreach group for women, with the goal of encouraging women to 
explore issues raised by the feminist movement and to examine various behavioral 
options before committing themselves to any particular role pattern. Both re- 
search and our impressions from counseling indicated that women students fall to 
plan realistically for the meshing of career and family or to plan at all for the 
'empty nest'' stage of their lives. In addition, we hoped to present alternatives 
to the strong negative image of the typical women^s libber' presented in the 
mass media. The decision to conduct a group for women only was also based in part 
on our past experiences in conducting sex-role stereotype' exercises with the co- 
educational growth groups. These exercises, while successful in engaging the group 
members' interest^ tended to become debates between the women in the group and the 
most chauvinist* man present. The facilitators of the women's group (myself and 
Victoria Behar, then a graduate student at West Virginia University), while well 
aware of the need for all people to do-stereotype' themselves and others, felt 
that the presence of men had only served to encourage intellectual debates on 
' ■forr,ini:.!f}/' loaditig j^ithf^r to a false cohesiveness among the women, or to fem-- 
inin^- g?>rnocmnn«:;h i p . Having decided (after considerable intra-staff debate) to 
run a group for women only, the population was further narrowed to junior, senior, 
and graduate women. This limitation was added because it was felt that freshmen 
and sophomores are stilf eri{jayod ptnnarlly in developing academic and social styles 
independently of tUcir parents. 
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The group attracted eleven members, at least eight of whom had .previous ly 
been active in 'women's liberation"' group.o on and around the campus. In view of 
this, the group must be considered less truly proactive than was hoped for. This 
raised again the question which has long plagued counselors: how can we reach a 
target population which we feel is in need of proaction largely because of their 
very unawareness of this need? This paper has no answer to suggest, other than 
simply to note that clients do not often sort themselves out as we feel they 
should.^ However, while the group members were not of the population we had hoped 
to attract, the group itself was a highly rewarding one, both for the members and 
faci I itators . 

There was an initial tendency to a strong, if largely spurious, group cohesive- 
ness, during which stage any non-member mentioned (especially male) was condemned 
out of hand as 'establishment, • "chauvinist," etc. This stage passed when one wo- 
men said she wouldn'^t talk about anyone she cared for, since the group always at- 
tacked others so strongly; another, in the same session, pointed out that women 
were ''just as hard to live with as men.' In that session, the group quite spontan- 
eously negotiated a contract to stop pre-Judging ail outsiders' and all men. 
From this point, the group proceeded to develop its final, though unstated, agenda: 
learning to deal with each other as individuals, who could love, hate, support, and 
attack each other. Also, from this point the group began to develop a level of 
trust and openness which neither of the facilitators had previously experienced in 
o fjioiip. This trust and openness in turn had two r3mi f icetions; (I) the freedom 
for mowbf^vs 1o oxpross (homo-) sexual feelings, and, for the facilitators, the ques- 
tion of how to handle sexual ized non-verbal exercises: (2) heightened conflicts 
over member-leader roles for the facilitators, which led to our agreement to extend 



This year I undertook a research project which attempted to use a videotape of 
'"-■•gf Tiothers dicussing their various approacho?:; lo preparing for the ''empty 
i^RJ(]]as a spur to colioo^ women lo consider their own future role-integration— 
luBKtaimited success. 



the group three sessions beyond the contractual ten. 

In regard to the. first issue, we have concluded that leaders of a 'women's 
group' must be prepared for the issue of homosexuality to arise, which we were not. 
We adopted the attitude that sexual preferences were a matter of choice, and made 
no attempt to take any stance. This worked out well: one woman made the decision 
to "come out' as a homosexual; two others began to develop more trusting relation- 
ships with men. For all of the group, the final result was less emphasis on 'lab- 
eling: themselves and others. In retrospect, however, we felt we should have worked 
from a contract prohibiting overt :'f?xual (or aggressive) maneuvers; further, that 
we should have helped the group explore explicitly the difficulty women have in est- 
ablishing non-SRXua I i zed relationships with anyone . 

The extension of the group for three extra sessions was a mistake: a clear, 
written group contract would have helped here, too. Some members did drop out at 
this point; the others attempted, with limited success, to define a new agenda. 

Having discussed two problems resulting from the openness and intensity of this 
group, I want to conclude with the positive side. By working through the spurious 
initial cohens i veness , the women in the group became, at least for a time, thirteen 
human individuals; free from many sex-role behaviors; it was an exhilarating ex- 
perience. Some members went on to join co^ed groups, and equally important, some 
went on to develop more diversified relationships with women. 

Finally, if our staff is typical, a women's group will elicit varied reactions 
and many questions within any counsbling service. Some of these questions are: 
{ I) j_s a group for women (or men, or blacks, etc.) only appropriate? (2) what are 
facts (if any) and what are personal values in the area of sex-role behaviors? (3) 
how should we, as counselors, deal with homosexuality? and (4) how can counselors 
began to cope effectively with their own, divergent, feelings about these issues? 
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Avis Stuart, M.A. 
Clinical Psychologist 
West Virginia University 

Phi I ip E. Comer, Ph.D. 

Clinical Psychologist and Associate Director 
West Virginia University 

Marriage Growth Group 

On the basis of the large number of marriage counseling cases seen by our 
staff, and as a move in the direction of possibly helping to prevent marriage 
problems. Dr. Philip Comer and Mrs, Avis Stuart offered a growth group for 
married couples during the 1971-72 academic year. The venture was new to our 
service, and therefore consisted of much trial and more error. 

The Marriage Grov/th Group was advertised on campus as part of our pro- 
active growth group series and was set up to meet one evening a week for 2 
hour sessions. No limit was set on the number of sessions. If anything can be 
gained from our experience, we feel it will most likely be as a result of what 
we perceive to be some of our mistakes. 

Confusion #1 resulted from the fact that four of the five couples who 
made up the group had already encountered enough problems in their marriages 
to have cuased them to participate in previous counseling. Despite our orig- 
inal intent, this had the effect of immediately shifting the focus from growth 
and prevention to therapy and alleviation. It is possible that this, as v/el I 
as many of the other hurdles we encountered, might have been either eliminated 
or eased had we provided a specific, written contract stating the purpose of 
ihc group, aMendance requirements, methods to be used, the number of sessions, 
and asking group meinbers to refrain from social alliances with each other out- 
side the group. Because we did not do this, the loaders feel that much time 
was lost in renegotiating basic ground rules. 

Vihat was perhaps the most critical factor in the development of the group 
occured at the second session, when the group was confronted with an acute 
;risis in the marriage of one of the couples. This progressed rapidly to a 
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separation, plans for divorce, and the loss of that couple from the group. The 
leaders believe this experience, although providing a wealth of important 
learning material, came too early in the overali group experience to be able 
to be utilized fully by the members of the group. 

It may or may not be related, but, from that time on, it appeared that 
the refnainlng couples entered into a more or less unconscious conspiracy, not 
only with their mates but with the other couples, to protect their marriages 
at all cost. The occassions when the group broke thru their protective cover- 
ing were rare. Little confrontation came from group members; and the Impact 
of any confrontation by the leaders was generally cushioned by the group. 

Because most of the first semester's nine sessions had been devoted to 
handling the previously mentioned marriage crisis, the leaders decided to 
agree with the remaining four couples' request to carry the group into the 
second semester, in all, eighteen sessions were held. In hindsight, the 
leaders feel it might have been better had we not agreed to do this; although 
the group participants repeatedly insisted that the group was useful to them, 
and they did demonstrate somo elements of growth. In the leaders' opinions 
however, movement was far slower and more shallow than in the customary one 
couple, one therapist arrangement for therapy-type marriage counseling. 

In addition to playing the marriage "safety-game", we feel that another 
important deterrent to good group act ion. was .the group's not-so-wel I -hi dden 
agenda to use It as a source for social relationships. This seemed to both 
re-enforce the "don't rock the boat" atmosphere, - and to foster extra cur- 
ricular liaisons and relationships, which iln.turn produced hidden agendas 
during the group, sessions. 
Summary: 

At each point along the way, rhe loaders feel that the group served as a 
valuable (earning experience for them. Despite our frustrations, we continue 
feel that anyone who contemplates a marriage growth group should Indeed 
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give It a try. It's highly possible, though, that a more ideal population tor 
the proactive^ growth type of group would be coup?es contemplating marriage. 
After the fact may be late for proaction. We, ourselves, feef that If we v;ere 
to attempt a marriage group again we would: 

(1) Provide a written contract as to purpose, methods, mechanical details, 
and the importance of separating social needs from proactive growth group 
activities. 

(2) Delineate carefully between growth and therapy needs, and restrict 
the group to the former. We did not do this, and our group was Immediately 
faced with a marital crisis leading to divorce. Although the leaders saw this 
as a growth experience. It necessarl ly changed the group's focus from growth 
to therapy. It may also have caused a more or less unconscious conspiracy 
among the remaining couples to protect their marriages. 

(3) Provide a schedule of specific topics and related readings. AI-* 
though we attempted to cover topics such as definition of needs, renegotiating 
the marriage contract, handling conflict, sex, etc., we feel a marriage growth 
group might more effectively use a seminar format. 
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James S. DeLo, Ph.D. 
Counseling Psychologist 
West Virginia University 

A LEADERSHIP TRAIIIING V70RKSH0P AT VffiST VIRGINIA WTIVERSITY 

The last decade has demonstrated the significant role that student leaders can 
and have played on university campuses. In recognition of this fact the West 
Virginia University Counseling Service has committed time and resources in a pro- 
active effort to help students "becone more productive and effective leaders . 

The leadership training workshop described in this paper was designed in response 
to numerous problems encountered by other approaches to leadership training at West 
Virginia University, A week-end retreat for newly elected student government 
leaders, fraternity leaders, etc. had become a tradition which extended over 20 
years, A fee which ranged between $10.00 and -"^25. 00 was usually charged tJ cover 
expenses associated with room and board at the retreat. The retreat was held at 
k H Camps which varied between kO and 80 miles from the canpus. The requirement of 
leaving the university campus for the weekend was not only desirable but essential 
to reduce absenteeism and attrition related to a variety of other events that entice 
students away from a concentrated week end experience. 

When the tradition began, the leadership training experience consisted for the 
most part of lectures and discussions on leadership. Although many of these 
lectures and discussions were informative, the students received little experiental 
activities oriented toward leadership problems of direct feedback concernin/;5j their 
own effectiveness as leaders. Four years ago T-Groups or sensitivity group ex- 
periences were initiated, utilizing qualified trainers from the luiiversity faculty. 
This activity tended to "turn on^^ the students and the vast majority reported the 
experience to be enrloyable and meaningful to them. However, r\nny students reported 
that althou{th the experience was enjoyable and meanirig to then, there was little 
transfer of training to there actual roles as campus leaders • 

The approach described in this paper was designed by the W.V.U. Counseling 




ce to integrate the positive elements of both didactic and sensitivity group 



approaches. The program described communicated "basic leadership skills which could 
be readily transferred to the campus situation. However, at the same time, it 
provided a sensitivity type group experience in the context of which students could 
get direct feedback from others in the group in reference to their ability to func- 
tion as leaders. 

The concepts introduced and the methodology employed are summarized in the 
following sections • 

Phase I 

PEALIIJG UITH TIIE, PHOPLE^^ OF INCX^JSION 
The students, 75 in miraber, were convened in a le,rge room and given a mini- 
lecture on the problem of foimal and informal inclusion. Formal inclusion was 
explained as acceptance by others into a certain academic class or vocation simply 
on the basis of fulfilling certain criteria which are impersonail in nature. For 
f^xample, a person is generally a citizen of a coxmtry, a member of an academic class, 
or a member of a profea£»ion because they have net certain criteria. Tliis has little 
to do v;ith a percon'o personal acceptance by others who are also part of that proup. 
In contrast , iriformal inclusion was defined as the personal acceptance by others in 
a given group, ii^xansples included the Freshiiian who is formally a member of the class 
but a social outsider, the physician vho is relented by his colleagues in spite of 
his ri.D, def^ree or a teacher who is certified to teach in a high school but shunned 
by other teachers in the system. 

At this point, it was explained that a leader who allox^s any form of prejudice 
to prevent informal acceptance of others loses the contribution of one or more 
persons with whom he works. It was suggested that an effective leader strips away 
his biases in order that he can create an environment in which the full potential 
of each individual can be realized. It was then pointed out that as far as this 
conference was concerned that those- participating have been accepted on only a 
formal basis. Exercises were then implemented to demonstrate informal acceptance 
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with the resulting creation of an atmosphere in which all members within a f^roup 
can maximize effectiveness. It was also explained that the exercises were non- 
verbal in order to strip away biases which are frequently manifested when one relies 
on verbal coi!imunicati;;)n which tends to invoke habitual responses. Therefore, in 
order to facilitate informal acceptance the group was asked to nonverbally select 
a partner (preferably someone of the opposite sex that they did not know). Following 
this experience each dyad then selected another dyad. Finally, each group of fotir 
selected another four which resulted in groups of eight. A trainer was provided 
by the counseling service for each group of eight. The trainers then circulated 
around and were informally accepted by a group who non-verbally surrounded their 
trainer in a circle. 

The groups then retreated to separate rooms where each group member was asked 
to draw a picture depicting what he felt leadership meant to him. Each person then 
explained to the group his or her own unique view of leadership » 

It was felt that through the utilization of these exercises each group gained 
cohesion and an awareness of the desirability of a leader *s informal acceptance of 
others. T?le manner in which this acceptance increased the contribution of each 
member was made evident. 

Phase II 

- ???L- the prob le^t of ?o\m 

Phase II began with a short lecturette on the problem of power in a group. It 
was pointed out that a group can have more Power from action than the equivalent of 
the same individxials working in. isolation^ It was also auggested that a leader 
should be aware of the group's power and the manner in which it is being utilized. 
In order to help students become aware of group power exercises were utilized to 
create experiential situations where different models of leadership were presented. 
The models were, authoritarian, compromise, democratic, and laissez faire* Tinker- 
toys were utilized in order to focus on group process and they kept the content 
free from issues which might envoke emotionalized responses. Each group selected 
O son for each model of leadership. The leaders chosen were interchanged among 
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the groups. The authoritarian leader selected the model to be built, set a time 
limit and ranked people in reference to the quality of their participation. The 
compromise leader chose a model but was willing to alter it in response to the 
wishes of the group without giving up his idea entirely. The laissez faire leader 
did nothing. The democratic leader actively involved himself in encouraging the 
group to be creative in its tinkertoy design and building. 

Upon completion of these models of leadership the whole: experience was pro- 
cessed with the help of the trainer. 

Phase III 
CO!TTEMT VS. PROCESS 
Phase III began with a mini -lecture on the value of a leader's awareness of 
group process. In order to demonstrate the necessity for this awareness, an 
exercise demonstrating hidden agenda was utilized. This exercise was designed 
around a fictitious meeting concerning the removal of hours for Freshmen women. 
This was a live campus issue at the time. Each group selected three individuals to 
portray roles of people attending a meeting to make recommendations to the univer- 
»sity president on the subject of hours for Freshmen women. There were six people, 
two students, three administrators and a parent. This meant that of necessity 
three role players from one group combined with three from another group. They 
were then given the task of reaching a decision without revealing their hidden 
^fy^xxAr) j\f.y^c^c.in<^.ni' wan not possible. The students were {generally amazed with the 
similarity of this meeting V3th Tr.ost that they had attended. This experience was 
then processed by the leader and the group. 

Phase IV 
WHAT Knm OF A LEADER AM I? , 
Up to this point the conference focused on the techniques and skills of 
leadership wlbh pynphasis on group process. This phase of the nrogram directed the 
student's attention toward an analysis of his own interaction in the groun. ^'^embers 
then filled out a 10 sentence completion test^ a managerial grid, and a dependency- 
y >endency ratine scale in reference to thenselves. 



Phase V 

HOW DO OTHERS FEEL ABOUT TIE AS A LWll^R? 
Before members gave their self-reports to the group they were asked to rate 
others in the group with the same scales they had used to rate themselves • 
Following this exercise the group members then revealed how they had rated them- 
selves and rated each other. This created a general atmosphere in which students 
continued to explore each other in helpful ways. 

EVALUATION 

At the end of the conference, participants were asked seven questions (see 
Table I) concerninp: their reaction to the conference. As indicated by the questions, 
most of the responses of the participants fell on the high side of the mean. In 
addition it must also be remembered that the participants ^ere all ctirrently 
functioning as campus leaders and represent a homogeneous group* It may therefore, 
be expected that those who are already screened for leadership ability would 
experience less movement. In addition, it is expected that student leaders would 
be reluctant to admit to themselves that major changes had occurred in ther leader- 
ship styles. Tlais admission would tend to invalidate their past leadership 
activities on the campus. Taking these points into consideration, it may be 
assumed that the reports on this questionaire, although definitely positive, may be 
aosiirccccd and not reflect the total de/rree of the success of the conference. 

DISC USSION 

The leadership conference as described in this paper xras a definite success. 
As indicated in the student evaluation forrxs the students themselves indicated that 
it was helpful and worthwhile. The fact that they recommended the conference to 
others 7^ to 1 substflnti ntes this observation. The eight staff members from the 
counseling service who served as trainers also felt that it was highly successful. 

However, in spite of the apparent success of the effort, the program in the 
form described has not been done again for two years. This leads to some con- 
jecture as to why successful programs are sometimes phased out and at times 
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\insuccessful programs are continued. Although the answer to this question is 
complex, it would appear in this case thac the overriding consideration is related 
to the student political structure on the campus • The decisions on the direction 
of the leadership training conference have traditionally been made by a committee 
appointed by the student government • The group is newly elected every year and 
has little continuity with the exception of the chairman who is usually a member 
of the previous committee • This creates a situation where each year a committee 
is challenged to do something better or more popular than the year before. Tlach 
committee works to be recognized in terms of having more prestigeous resource 
people, a more enjoyable experience or even a more frugal use of money. As a 
result they tend to get side tracked into issues which are irrelevant to the stated 
goal of leadership training. 

It would seem obvious from this experience that the development of an on-going 
project of this nature would necessitate some kind of formal structured liaison 
between the student government and the counseling service. An effective relation- 
ship of this type would enable us to institute a continuing focus on the purpose and 
goals of leadership and related training conferences. 
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TABLE I 



SUI^IMARY EVALUATION BY COHFFRE?TCE PARTICIPA?JTS 

1. The major purpose of this conference is to help you develop leadership skills • 
How would you rate the conference's effectiveness in achieving; this overall goal? 

No effect 1 Slightly effective _10 Moderately effective hk Highly effective 20 

2. How do you rate the conference's effectiveness in dealing with the problem 
of informal inclusion? 

No effect Slightly effective Moderately effective 28_ Highly -effective 32 

3. Please rate the conference in regard to its effectiveness in presenting 
laboratory settings to deal with various leadership styles. 

No effect Slightly effective l8 Moderately effective 3^ Highly effective 2? 

k. Please rate the conference in regard to its effectiveness in presenting the 
problem of hidden agendsi. 

No effect 1 Slightly effective 7 Moderately effective 26 Highly effective k2 

5. Please rate the conference in regard to its effectiveness in providing feedback 
on leadership style to yourself and other members of your group. 

No effect Slightly effective 10_ Moderately effective 25 Highly effective kO 

6. How would you rate your trainer? 

liicfrcctlve Slightly effective 1 Moderately effective 19 Highly effective 

7. Woulc^ yon rcouinmcii'=i t.ln' p t'onferf^noc to someone who wishes to become abetter 
leader? Yes 7*+ No 1 
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REACTIONS TO AH OUTREACH PROGRAM FOR 
NONASSERTrVE COLLEOE STUDENTS^ 
John P. GsQassi,^ Jazaes S* DeLo, Merna Do Galassl, and M. Carol Lltz 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 

Assertlveness has been defined by Albertl and Emmons (1970) e*s 
beh.'^.vlor which enables a person to act in his own best interests, or stand 
up for himself without undue anxiety, to express his rights without denying 
the rights of others". Wolpe (I969) states that appropriate assertiveness 
denotes". the outward expression of practically all feelings other than 
anxiety... It may express friendly, affectionate, and other nonanxioxis 
feelings". 

The construct, assertiveness, and the therapeutic technique of assertive 
tredning are of fundamental importance in behavior therapy (Bandura, 1969; 
Mischel, 1968; Ullmann and Krasner, 1965)* In addition, self-assertion has 
special relevance to college students. Coons (1970) noted that the success- 
ful expression of personal feelings, values, and attitudes constitutes a 
particularly important developmental tsjsk for this population. 

In a study which was concerned with the attitudinal correlates of 
assertive behavior, Galassi, DeLo, Galassi, and Bastien (197?) found that 
low scorers on a measure of assertiveness selected adjectives on the Adjec- 
tive Check List that indicate a negatlvs self-evaluation, feelings of 
inferiority, a tendency to sustain subordinate rolefl in relationflhips with 
others, a tendency to be over solicitious of emotional support from others > 
and excessive interpersonal anxiety. Students who scored high, on the other 
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hand, were expressive, spontaneous, vell*def ended, achlevement-^orlented, 
able to influence and lead others, concerned with heterosexual relationships, 
and confident. 

In addition to the previous study, both clinical impressions and re- 
seaurch findings suggested that assertive training might be particularly 
beneficial to many West Virginia University students. Students at this 
university are drawn predominantly from an impoverished Appalachian 
environment and often manifest passivity and emotional flatness. 

A survey by Carruth and Comer (1972) revealed that the "typical" 
West Virginia student tends |;o avoid conflict euid expression of negative 
emotions (disagreement, displeasure, annoyance, etc.)* In addition, he 
often has difficulty with the expression of positive feelings (affection, 
agreement, etc.), prefering to do"favors" rather than verbeLLlze emotions. 

Beheu: (1970) found that students who dropped out of West Virginia 
University were differentiated from continuers by scores on a social self- 
acceptance factor on the California Psychological Inventoiy* Non-contlnuers 
were more socially inept, confused, anxious, and socially withdrawn. / 

Other research eubstantiatey the relation between those variabilis and 
expressed need for counseling. Findings by Galassl and Oedassi (1972) 
inldcated that students who seek psychological counseling are differentiated 
from students who do not on several personality measures. The former feel 
unable to influence the course of their lives and experience a pronounced 
sense of emotional isolation from others* 

Based on the findings of the above studies, the advisability of an 
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outreach program designed aa a preventive measure for nonaasertlve or non- 
expresalve students vas Indicated. This report is concerned vith a description 
and ancLlysls of a program designed especially to deal vlth the problems of 
nonassertlve behavior manifested by students at West Virginia University. It 
includes a description of the use of groups In assertive training, the xise of 
video feedback and a presentation of student reaction to the program. The 
program is unique in that it utilizes a variety of counseling techniques i some 
of which are new to assertive training. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

The College Self Expression Scale (Oalaasl, et.al«» 1972) was 
administered to 1132 Psychology one students at West Virginia Uhlveraity. 
Thirty- two students were randomly celected (stratified by sex) from the 
group which scored between one and one one*half standard deviations 
below the mean of the psychology one popixlation on this scale* Theae 
students were paid for their participation and were randomly assigned 
(stratified by sex) to one of four groups in a Solomon Four-groiqp design. 
Each experimental group was composed of four male and four female students 
and one male and one female trainer. This study reports on the reactions 
of students in the experimental groups to the assertive training program. 
Procedure 

Subjects in experimental group one received eight group assertive training 
aesslons. These sesaionH were one and one-half hours In length and occurred 
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tvice a week. Experimental group one subjects were posttested individually 
one week ai1;er training had been completed. At this time, the students 
vere video taped while role playing five one-to-one minute assertive sequences 
with either a male or female confederate. In addition, the College Self Ex- 
pression Scale was readlminlstered. 

Subjects in experimental group two received the same treatment as 
subjects in group one with the addition of a pretest role playing session 
one to two weeks before training began. 

There were four major aspects of the training program, first, the 
students were taught the importance of assertive behavior and the conse- 
quences of either nonassertive or aggressive behavior. Secondly, they 
learned to differentiate assertive reHponses from either nonassertive 
or aggressive behavior. In addition, the students were taught to re» 
cognize situations which called for assertive behavior. Finally, the 
students practiced making assertive responses until anxiety arotised by 
self-assertion was either eliminated or substantially reduced. 

The assertive training program was composed of ten coi^ponents which 
are listed in Table 2. Each group session consisted of three thirty 
minute segments. During the first thirty-minute segment, the groups dis- 
cussed the rationale for self-assertion, differentiated assertive from 
aggressive and nonassertive responses, discussed readings on assertiveness , 

and/or shared the results of their in vivo assertive training practice 

3 

assignments . 
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During the second and third thlrtyHoilnute segments, the groups riwed 
model videotapes of an appropriate assertive interaction. ATter vleving 
the models, the groups broke up into dyads which repeatedly practiced the 
behavior rehearsal situations which they had viewed. Each member of the 
dyad alternated practicing the role of the actor and the acted upon. A 
rotating schedule was devised such that each dyad received two forms of 
feedback on their performance. During one thirty^minute period, the members 
of the dyad gave each other feedback on their performance. In the other 
thirty-minute segment, the members of the dyad received either trainer and 
videotape feedback on their performance or trainer feedback alone. 

Table 1 presents the criteria on which trainers and students critiq.ued 
role playing performances. In this table, the sud score refers to the 
Subjective Unit of Disturbance Scale (Wolpe, 1969) on which students rated 
their level of anxiety ( 0-100 } during the role playing or behavioral 
rehearsed segments. 



Indert Table 1 about here 



A total of l6 role playing sequences were enacted during the eight 
assertive training sessions. These sequences required that the students 
practice appropriate aasertiveness with a variety of role figures and 
in a variety of interpersonal situations (e.g. with same sex psers, opposite 
sex psers, parents, professors or oth^r authority figures, and buslasssmen). 
The students practice both positive assertiveness (giving a complement. 
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expFeaslng affection* or agreement » requesting a favor) and negative 
assertiveness (expressing disagreement or annoyance » refusing a request » 
breaking up with a boy or girl friend) « An attempt was made to present 
these sequences in increasing order of difficulty. 

In an effort to minimize anxiety » assertiveness between same sex 
dyad members was practiced in the first four sessions » while assertiveness 
between opposite sex dyad members was practiced in the last four sessions. 
Members of the dyads rotated each session in an attempt to facitate generali* 
2;ation outside of training. At the end of each session » the groixps were 
given assertive training assignments to practice in their environment. 
These assignments » such as complementing a ftiend» asking a favor » etc.^ 
constituted a further attempt to extend generalisation. 

At the end of the final session » an assertive training evaluation 
questionaire was administered to all experimental subjects. The question* 
naire included thirteen questions » the majority of which were altered on a 
five-*point Likert scale. Reactions of the students to selected questionnaire 
items are reported below. 

RESULTS 

The first two questions of the evaluation asked the students whether 
they had noticed any change in their behavior relevant to assertiveness and 
whether they had noticed any changes in their attitudes toward self-^assertion. 
With respect to the first question 15 of the l6 students reported that they were 
now more assertive or much more assertive. Only one student In the first ex- 
perimental group reported no change in her behavior* All l6 of the students 
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reported that their attitudes vere either sore favorable or anich more favor- 
able toward self-assertion. 

Students also vere asked whether they nov felt more or less anxious vhen 
asserting themselves. Tvelve of the l6 students reported feeling less anxious 
or much less anxious nov vhlle four students felt more anxious. 

Students reported change in assertiveness tovard a variety of role 
figures* !nilrteen of the l6 students reported increased assertiveness toward 
same sex peers » vhlle 10 of the l6 reported similar increases toward 
opposite sex peers • With reference to parents » authorities 9 and business 
people, increases vere reported by 5 of l6» 13 of I6, and 6 of 16 respectively* 
No decreases in assertiveness vere reported in any of these categories. 

In addition, the students indicated that they felt others would profit 
from this experience and that they would be likely to recoonend it to other 
students. All participants said that at leetst some students would profit 
from this experience with 12 of those 16 students stating that most or all 
students would. Eleven of the 16 students said that they would be likely or 
vexy likely to recommend this program to other students. Five students were 
undecided about whether they would recommend it. 

Table 2 presents the participants' perceptions of the relative 
contributions of the various program components in effecting behavior change. 
Trainer feedback either with or without video feedback was perceived as the 
most effective component. This was followed by role playing with peers and 
viewing oneself on videotape. Readlngu about assertiveness » group discussions 
about assertiveness,, and suggested practice assignments received the lowest 
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ratings • The trainer explanation^ modeling^ and peer feedback coxoponentB 
received Intermediate ratings. Beaponaea to thla question as veil as to the 
others In the questionnaire revealed fefw differences betveen the groxqps. 

Insert Table 2 about here 



The final item on the questionnaire requested suggestions for program 
improvement. Response to this item indicated general satisfaction vlth the 
program in its present form. Specific suggestions included conducting an 
assertive training clinic » giving the program for credit, more group dls** 
cussions, harder roles, and more contact vlth trainers. 

Discussion 

The present study indicates that nonassertive students vho have not 
sou^t counseling and vho initially expressed no f^lt need for behavior 
change reacted favorably to an assertive training outreach progrsm. In 
spite of this lack of initial motivation, students reported change in the 
direction of increased assertiveness as veil as more favorable attitudes tovard 
self assertion. 

The majority of students reported feeling less anxious about assertive 
behavior outside the training setting after completing the program. Four 
atudents, hovever, reported feeling more anxious. It seems likely that 
participation in the program may have made all students more cognizant of 
their behavior and nf the anxiety attendant upon self-^assertlve actions. 
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It Is suggested that, for these to^xr students » additional practice in 
self-assertion may result In reduction anxiety levels, especially since 
they have reported lover sud scores vlthln the training setting. Another 
alternative would he the utilization of differential relaxation training 
to reduce anxiety in students manifesting such increases. 

With the exception of the parent category, the students reported 
substantial change in assertiveness toward a variety of role figures. 
At least two possible explanations for the lack of Increased assertive*- 
ness toward^ parents seem plausible. First, many of the students probably 
have had very little opportunity to initiate assertive behavior vlth 
their parents since the majority of them are not living at home. Secondly 
behavior toward parents consists of established communication patterns 
and may be expected to be more difficult to cheuige than behavior toward 
newly acquired peer friends or toward Infrequently encountered authority 
or business figures. 

Finally, the students evaluations of the relative effectiveness of the 
assertive training coinponents pegrallels results obtained by McFadl (l97l) 
who found that coaching and rehearsal are the most important aspects of 
assertive training. Modeling was somewhat less important. Both studies 
suggest that future progrsms would be most efficient if increased enphasis 
were placed on the use of trainer evaluation (coaching) cmd role playing 
(rehearsal). In addition this study demonstrates the value of adding a 
video feedback component to assertive training programs. 
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In auamary, this Btudy has ahovn that an assertive training outreach 
program resulted in behavioral and attitudinal change in nonassertive college 
atudenta vho did not seek counaeling. The studenta reacted very favorably 
to the program and recoranended that it be offered to other college atudenta 
on a regular baais. 
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FOOTNOTES 

^Thls study was suppoi-tcd by National Institute of Mental Health Grant 
number 1 R03 MH 22392-01. 

^Requests for reprints should be sent to John P. Galassl^ Hi.D. , Student 
Counseling Service, West Virginia University » Morgaiitown, West Virginia 
26505. 

3a detailed session-by-session description of procedures is available f^-oio 
the authors. 
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TABLE 1 
Aflsertive Training Criteria 



1. How anxious or relaxed were you? 

Sud score? 

Eye contact? 

Relaxed posture? 

Nervous lau^^ing or joking? 

Excessive or unrelated hand and body movementsf 

2. What did you say? 

Coanaents concise > to the point, appropriately assertive to the 
situation? 

Comments definitive and firm? 

Perhaps a factual reason » but no long winded explanations i 
excxises, or apologetic? behavior? 

2. How did you say It? 

Almost immediately after the other person spoke? 

No hesitancy or stsmmering or stuttering in your voice? 

No whining I pleading i or sarcasm? 
1*. Were you pleased with your performance? 
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TABLE 2 

Students* Bankings of the Effectiveness of the Program Components 







Numericca Bank 




Profcram Component 


Group 


1 Group 2 


Total 


Readings aljout assertiveness 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 


Trainer explanations and encouragement to 
be assertive 


3.0 


7.0 


5.0 


Wcitching models enacting assertive seguences 
on videotape 


6.0 


8.0 


7.0. 


Bole playing assertive sequences with a 
fellow student 


k.O 


3.0 


3.0 


Being critiqued on my role playing by 
a fellow student 


7,0 


5.5 


6.0 


Being critiqued on my role playing by one 
of the trainers without videotape 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


Vievlng vyielf on videotape vhlle being 
critiqued by one of the trainers 


1.5 


1.0 


1.0 


Just seeing myself on videotape (regard- 
less of the critique) 


5.0 


U.O 


i».o: 


The suggested practice assignments 


9.0 


•5.5 


8.0 


The group discussions about assertiveness 


8.0 


9.0 


9.0 



o 
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GROUP TREATtffilNfT OF TEST ANXIETY IN COLLEGE STUDENTS BY PARAPROFESSIONALS 

In a further attempt to serve the student popiilation of West Virginia University 
various programs have been offered outside the confines of the physical plant of 
the Counseling Service. One such prograjn implemented in this manner vras designed to 
deal with the problem of test anxiety. In this case, the program was made avail- 
able to all students but the actual group sessions met in one of the larger 
dormitory complexes and not at the Counseling Service. It was felt that in this way. 
more students could talce advantage of this program with a minimum expenditure of 
time. 

The program was a combination service-research project in that it was (designed 
to compare the efficacy of two methods of treating test anxi^-rby. Both systematic 
de sensitization (SD) and covert positive reinforcement (CPR) have been used 
successfully to treat test anxiety and it was hoped that on the basis of the data 
collected, a decision could be reached as to which program, to offer in the future. 
A comparison of the effectiveness of these two procedures is important for two 
reasons. First; CPR does not require the use of a hierarchj'' and as a result, may 
be easier for the therapist to use and also result in additional time savings. 

The students who asked to participate in the program were randomly assigned 
to one of the two treatment groups. A no-treatment control group was randomly 
colected from students enrolled in an upper division psychologj*^ course. Both 
treatment groups were led by students who had been trained in the procedures. This 
was an attempt to investigate further the value of using student-paraprofessionals 
in the im.plemGntation of programs designed by the Student Counseling Service. Both 
programs were written in the form of stn.nria.rd3 zed manuals and formal training 
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consisted of having the student-paraprofessionals acquaint themselves inth the 
conteiit of these manuals plus three hours o? formal practice with the authors. 
These leaders were trained in the use of both techniques and alternated leading the 
groups in an attempt to control for experimenter variables. 

The SD group met twice a week for five veeks (lO sessions). During the first 
two sessions, deep muscle relaxation (a la Dr* Edmund Jacobsen) was taufcht. 
During the following eight sessions, a standardized hierarchy of test related scenes 
were presented in imagination and paired with relaxation. The criteria for success- 
ful completion of a scene was each member imagining the scene for two, 10 second 
intervals without anxiety. The students also practiced these exercises at home 
between sessions. 

The CPR group also met twice a week but only for a period of four veeks 
(8 sessions)* Two less sessions were used since no training in deep muscle relax- 
ation is required in this approach. Each session consisted of imagining various 
test related scenes and then being reinforced by imagining items chosen by the 
experimenter based on the students' responses to Cautela and Kastenbaum^s 
Reinforcemeat Survey f5chedule (RSS). This group was reinforced for 1, approaching 
the exam situation, 2. for being non-anxious in the exam situation and 3- for 
doing well on the exam. These scenes were taken from the standarized hierarchy 
used in the SD group but were not Bxrenfred in this hierarchicial fashion. These 
scenes and the individual's reinforcers were used by each member in his home practice 
Both the SD group and the CPR group imagined 2k scenes during the treatment and an 
cannl number of scenes in their home proactice sessions. 

To osoofis Uto Affioacy of these programs, both objective and subjective 
measures were used, Ihe objective measures consisted of the Suinn Test Anxiety 
Behavior Schale (STABS) and Alpert and Haber's Achievement Anxiety Test (AAT), The 
STABS is a 50 item scale describinp: test related sdtuations conducive to the arousal 
of anxiety. The higher the score — the higher the level of anxiety. The AJVT is 
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a 19 item measure designed to measure two separate types of anxiety — facilitating 
and debilitating anxiety. These instnaments were adiainistered to both treatment 
groups (as well as to the no-treatment control group) before and after treatment 
as well as at a five month follow-up. It was expected that both experimental groups 
would show significant decreases in STABS and debilitating AAT scores and significant 
increases in facilitating AAT scores on both the posttest and follow-up when compared 
to the non-treated controls. 

A behavioral instrument was also administered to all groups upon completion 
of the treatment. A confederate, unknown to the participants, subjected them to 
a timed scrambled anagrams test under the guise of its being a measure of intelligence 
This instrument was used because a previous study had sho^m a relationship between 
poor performance on an anagrams test and high test anxiety scores. After this ten 
minute test, all participants were asked to place themselves on a continuum from _ . 
1 to 100 (l being how they normally felt during the day in regards to anxiety/ 
nervousness and 100 as being as anxious /nervous as they could feel in relationship, 
to a test situation, )• This adapted form of the SIJD (subjective units of disturbance) 
scale was used as a behavioral index of actual anxiety experienced in a test 
situation. It was predicted that both experimental groups would perform better 
(more anagrams iHiscrambled) and experience less anxiety than the untreated control 
group. Besides these objective measures of anxiety, a questionnaire was also used 
to assess "felt'* effectiveness of the program. 

While the results of this study are tenative at this point and further analysis 
of the data must be performed, it appears that even though the pre-post differences 
are not significant, they tend in the direction predicted. An analysis of the 
pre-follow-up differences revealed that both experimental treatment groups experienced 
a significant 'lecrease in terms of STABS scores and the debilitating portion of the 
AAT. No significant c?iff oicnces were found on the facilitating portion of the AAT, 
or the nurber of anagrams uritjcrambled, and sud scores. However, alternate forms of 
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analysis may be needed due to the homogenity of variance assumption being in 
question in a number of instances. Thus it appeared that both treatments res\ilted 
in significant and equivetlent pre-follov-up decreases in test anxiety, Hox^ever, 
the covert positive reinforcement treatment was completed in eight sessions as 
opposed to ten sessions for the systematic desensitization treatment. 

Most of the literature appears to support the idea that test anxiety is a 
rather common problem among most academic populations • Considering the supposed 
number of students who could benefit from a program designed to reduce this anxiety, 
it is surprising that the research ceurried out on this problem is characterized 
by small n*s. In an attempt to counter the possible reasons fcr the difficulty in 
involving students in a program such as this, o\ir test anxiety reduction program 
was offered as an outreach program. It waa schediiled in the evenings after the 
dinner hour and was offered in the largest dormitory complex. A multi-media 
approach was used in an attempt to make the program* s availability known to as many 
students as possible. This approach included advertisements and a lengthly article 
run in the student newspaper, handbills were posted around the campus and the 
Residents Assistants living in the dorms were made aware of the program and were 
encouraged to make appropriate referrals. Considering the methods used to make 
the program known to the population, it is rather surprising that these methods 
netted only 15 participants. This program was offered again the following semester 
but this time only handbills and newspaper ads were used. This tine the proP:ram 
was offered at the Student Counseling Service during the afternoons rather than 
i-Jhf^ evenings. The procedure netted only 6 participants. 

Various expl anat-ions have been offered to account for this low participation. 
It is possible that students who are test anxious refuse to label themselves as 
such and thus do not participate. It is likewise jxDssibli: that those students 
who are test anxious and are doing poorly academically, feel that the best solution 
to their poor grades is to devote more time to studying rather than using this time 
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to reduce their test anxiety. While these explanations coiild accoimt for the 
rather low participation, vhat appears most striking is that of the 15 who participat 
in the program the first semester, only a few vere made aware of the program through 
means other than direct, word-of-mouth referral ~ either by the RA*s or interested 
friends. The second semester, the RA*s were not contacted and using other methods, 
only 6 participants were available. Also, .the program was offered the second 

semester at the Student Counseling Service in the afternoon. It is most Important 
to recognize how essential outreach programs appear but more importantly, how 
essential it is to have R&*s and others in the dorms, in full support of the program 
being offered. 

Another important aspect of this program was that it utilized student- 
par aprofessionals in the actual administration of the treatment. Here is an 
important source of manpower which can be utilized successfully by a Student 
Counseling Service. Little actual training was necessary since the programs were 
in the form of standarized manuals. Besides these students becoming acquainted 
with the content of these manuals, only three hours of actual training in the 
techniques was provided by the authors. These student-paraprofessionals enjoyed 
their participation very much and expressed interest in future participation in 
programs we offer. 

In discussing the program with the participants five months after treatment, 
most were more than satisfied with the results. The ^jajority felt that the programs 
had resulted in a decrease in test anxiety which resulted in improvement in 
pci*ruimnnc<* on tests. Many attributed increased CPAs to the program and those who 
did not improve their grades significantly, did admit to feeling better about 
taking tests as well as in preparing for them. Some members of the CPR group did 
feel that the procerlures were rather boring and tininteresting after the initial 
sessions and this points up the direction in which future research on this subject 
should be conducted. V/hile both treatments, at least tentatively, appear successful 
in reducing test anxiety, a more important question to be asked by future research 
O t which program is more effective but rather i^ich program works best for 
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